Dunfermline,  Duries  and  the  Reformation 
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What  can  be  termed  the  Beaton  hegemony  had  great  influence  in  the 
Scottish  Church  in  the  decades  before  1560.  Robert  Beaton  was  abbot 
successively  of  Coupar  Angus  and  Melrose  until  his  death  in  1524, 
while  his  brother  James  Beaton  was  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  then  of  St 
Andrews,  from  1509  to  1539.  By  that  time  three  of  their  nephews  held 
important  positions.  David  Beaton,  already  a cardinal  and  his  uncle’s 
coadjutor,  succeeded  as  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  The  brothers 
Andrew  and  George  Durie  were  the  cardinal’s  first  cousins;  Andrew 
succeeded  his  uncle  Robert  as  abbot  of  Melrose  until  his  appointment 
as  bishop  of  Galloway,  while  George  was  for  several  decades 
archdeacon  of  St  Andrews  and,  in  succession  to  his  uncle  James, 
commendator-abbot  of  Dunfermline.  Two  men  in  the  third  generation 
were  also  influential:  the  cardinal’s  nephew,  James  Beaton,  was 
archbishop  of  Glasgow  from  1550,  and  Robert  Pitcairn  succeeded  to 
the  positions  of  his  uncle,  George  Durie.1 

The  see  of  St  Andrews  and  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline  were  in  Fife, 
as  were  the  seats  of  the  Beaton,  Durie  and  Pitcairn  lairds.  Archbishop 
James  Beaton  I had  been  commendator  of  Dunfermline  1504-09,  and 
in  December  1521  the  crown  nominated  him  to  Rome  for  St  Andrews 
and  Dunfermline.  At  this  time  archbishops  of  St  Andrews  held 
Dunfermline  in  commendam  as  an  important  source  of  revenue.  After 
delay  caused  by  disputed  succession,  Beaton  was  provided  to  St 
Andrews  and  Dunfermline  in  October  1522,  though  his  provision  to  St 
Andrews  was  not  effective  until  June  1523. 2 Beaton,  at  that  time 
chancellor  of  the  realm,  was  a son  of  the  laird  of  Balfour  (the  main 
Beaton  branch),  in  Markinch  parish  about  15-16  miles  from  both  St 
Andrews  and  Dunfermline.  His  sister  Janet  married  John  Durie  of  that 
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ilk,  the  laird  of  Durie  in  Scoonie  parish,  just  three  miles  from  Balfour, 
and  their  son,  George  Durie,  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  St  Andrews 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  in  152 1-23. 3 Perhaps  his  uncle,  the 
incoming  archbishop,  had  some  influence  in  this  appointment.  Then, 
in  May  1526,  George  Durie  received  provision  as  abbot  of 
Dunfermline  in  succession  to  his  uncle,  who  retained  the 
administration  and  revenues  of  the  abbey  and  the  right  of  regress  if 
Durie  died  or  resigned.  For  a dozen  years  documents  described  Beaton 
as  administrator  and  usufructuar  (liferenter)  and  Durie  as  abbot  or 
commendator.4 

George  Durie ’s  career  can  serve  as  a prime  example  of  the  public 
role  played  by  senior  pre-reformation  churchmen.  His  date  of  birth  is 
not  known  but  1496  (the  date  usually  given)  is  probably  near  enough, 
making  him  about  25  when  he  became  archdeacon  and  about  30  when 
made  abbot.5  He  was  certainly  not  a young  student  when  he  was 
incorporated  at  St  Andrews  in  March  1528,  for  he  had  been  on  the 
bench  at  Patrick  Hamilton’s  heresy  trial  the  year  before  and  was 
conservator  of  privileges  for  Arbroath  abbey  in  1530.6  From  1525  he 
is  found  holding  five  parish  benefices  appropriated  to  collegiate 
bodies:  Inchbrayock  (1525,  1531),  appropriated  to  St  Mary’s  college, 
St  Andrews  (perhaps  at  this  time  still  a mensal  church  of  the 
archbishop);  Benholm  (1527),  appropriated  to  St  Mary  on  the  Rock,  St 
Andrews;  Moffat  and  Linton  (1531),  appropriated  to  Glasgow 
cathedral  and  Dunbar  collegiate  church  respectively;  Strathbrock 
(1534_46),  appropriated  to  St  Mary  on  the  Rock.  Church  revenues 
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supported  him  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  his  involvement  in  affairs. 
Durie  features  in  both  canonical  and  civil  litigation  over  his  benefices: 
in  fact,  apart  from  a reference  in  1531  to  tax  on  three  of  them,  it  is 
through  the  disputes  and  litigation  that  we  know  of  his  parish 
benefices.* * 7  There  was  similar  strife  over  the  archdeaconry  c.  1526-36. 8 
Even  though  Benholm  and  Strathbrock,  at  least,  had  been  conferred  by 
his  uncle,  the  archbishop,  Durie  was  involved  in  litigation  against  him 
also.9  In  1533  Durie,  who  had  appointed  procurators  to  resign 
Dunfermline,  revoked  this;  then,  on  Beaton’s  death  in  February  1539 
he  became  commendator  in  effect.10 

It  was  around  this  time  that  Durie ’s  career  took  off.  Having  sat  in 
parliament  from  1531,  he  was  a commissioner  of  parliament  in  1543 
and  was  frequently  a lord  of  articles.  A privy  councillor  from  1543,  he 
was  chosen  for  particular  tasks.  In  1541  he  was  made  an  extraordinary 
lord  of  session  and,  despite  having  been  seriously  in  arrears  with  his 
tax  for  the  College  of  Justice,  was  chosen  in  1553-54  to  conduct 
business  on  its  behalf.  From  1543  he  was  frequently  a commissioner 
and  auditor  of  exchequer.11  Besides  being  a competent  and  reliable 
senior  official,  he  was  clearly  trusted  by  the  rulers  of  the  realm,  being 
sent  to  France  on  government  business  in  1541,  corresponding  with 
Governor  Arran,  summoned  to  conventions.  In  1550  he  accompanied 
the  queen  dowager  to  France  and,  after  she  succeeded  Arran  as  regent, 
was  in  correspondence  with  her  and  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 
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1552-55.  He  also  played  a part  in  military  affairs  in  1547-50, 
advising  the  rejection  of  Somerset’s  overtures  before  Pinkie, 
requisitioning  boats  to  besiege  English  forces  in  Inchcolm, 
commissioned  to  receive  the  fort  at  Inveresk  from  French  forces.13 

Although  his  career  was  mainly  in  secular  affairs,  Durie  was  a 
churchman  and  a spiritual  lord,  holding  the  two  important  posts  of 
archdeacon  of  the  principal  diocese  and  commendator  of  a prestigious 
abbey.  His  remaining  archdeacon  makes  it  clear  that  he  never  became 
a monk  but  was  a commendator.  As  religious  divisions  in  Scotland 
deepened,  he  remained  steadfast  on  the  Catholic,  pro-French  side. 
When  Cardinal  Beaton,  his  cousin,  succeeded  as  archbishop  and 
convened  a group  to  combat  heresy,  Durie  was  a member.  He  also 
took  part  in  the  provincial  church  council  of  1549  and  the  heresy  trials 
of  Adam  Wallace  in  1550  and  Walter  Milne  in  1558. 14  In  accordance 
with  the  provincial  council’s  enactment,  he  arranged  for  a Dominican 
friar  to  preach  and  teach  in  Dunfermline  Abbey  and  the  churches 
belonging  to  it.15 

George  Durie,  as  archdeacon  and  commendator-abbot,  was 
required  to  be  in  major  orders  and  so  was  unable  to  contract  a valid 
marriage  in  civil  or  canon  law.  He  had,  however,  a mistress,  Catherine 
Sibbald,  at  Craigluscar  (about  three  miles  from  Dunfermline),  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons.16  The  two  elder,  Peter  and  Henry,  nobiles  of 
St  Andrews  diocese,  matriculated  at  Paris  university  in  December 
1542  and  received  crown  legitimation  in  1543;  Peter  (presumably  the 
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same  Peter),  George  and  John  were  then  legitimated  in  1549. 17  These 
sons  feature  in  transactions  of  George  Durie  and  the  abbey,  with  Peter 
and  Henry  frequently  witnessing  monastic  charters  in  the  later  1550s. 
Peter  in  1552  and  Henry  (and  failing  him,  John)  in  1557  received 
charters  from  commendator  and  community,  while  Catherine  and  her 
son  John  are  recorded  together  in  a Dunfermline  transaction.18 

The  main  branch  of  the  family  was  also  closely  linked  with  the 
abbey.  In  March  1506  John  Durie  of  that  ilk  and  his  spouse  Janet 
Beaton  (George  Durie’ s parents)  were  given  sasine  of  some  Durie 
lands  and  a year  later  received  a royal  grant  of  lands  at  Durie  and 
elsewhere,  all  of  which  the  king  incorporated  in  the  “one  free  barony 
of  Durie”.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  in  January  1508,  John  had 
died  and  James  Beaton  (the  widow’s  brother,  who  was  abbot  of 
Dunfermline  at  the  time  and  not  yet  archbishop)  was  given  ward  and 
the  marriage  of  the  son  and  heir  Robert.19  In  Scottish  monasteries  a lay 
bailie  was  appointed  to  administer  their  landed  property  and  carry  out 
legal  duties;  usually  he  was  a local  lord  or  magnate  and  often  he  and 
the  abbot  belonged  to  the  same  family.  In  1531-38,  during  James 
Beaton’s  later  tenure  of  Dunfermline,  the  principal  bailie  of  the 
regality  was  Archibald  Beaton  of  Capildra.  Then,  after  George  Durie ’s 
succession,  Patrick  Halkett  of  Pitfirrane  was  bailie  in  1548  but  a year 
later  Robert  Durie  held  the  office;  he  had  already,  in  1544-45, 
received  grants  of  Dunfermline  lands  and  revenues.20 

Robert’s  daughter  and  heir  apparent  Janet,  his  only  child,  married 
Henry  Kemp,  the  marriage  contract  being  made  in  June  1532,  and  the 
two  were  recorded  together  in  May  1545.  Some  months  before  then, 
in  January  1545,  Robert  sold  the  lands  and  barony  of  Durie  to  his 
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nephew  Peter,  apparently  the  legitimated  eldest  son  of  George  Durie, 
retaining  the  free  tenement  for  himself  and  his  wife  - surely  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  the  barony  in  male  Durie  hands.21 

That,  however,  was  not  how  the  succession  happened.  When 
Robert  died  in  1554,  Janet  was  retoured  heir  to  her  father,  and  Henry 
Durie  of  that  ilk  was  customar  of  Fife  in  1554-55.  This  was  in  fact  her 
husband,  Henry  Kemp.  A grant  is  recorded,  made  to  Janet  Durie, 
brother’s  daughter  to  Bishop  Andrew  Durie,  and  her  spouse,  Henry 
Durie  of  that  ilk,  and  another  document  refers  to  Henry  Kemp  alias 
Durie  of  that  ilk."  Their  son  and  heir  David  in  1558  received  a crown 
grant  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Durie,  which  Janet  had  resigned.  In 
1566  David  was  described  as  the  first-born  son  of  Janet  Durie  of  that 
ilk,  heiress  of  the  lands  of  Durie,  which  she  had  resigned  to  him,  and 
in  1572  she  was  still  enjoying  the  liferent.23 

The  Pitcairn  lairds  held  the  Pitcairn  estate  in  Leslie  parish  and 
Forthar  nearby,  all  of  them  about  half  a dozen  miles  north  and  west  of 
Balfour  and  Durie;  they  are  recorded  as  Pitcaims  of  that  ilk  or 
Pitcaims  of  Forthar.  Clearly  they  did  not  hold  the  Forthar  lands 
outright  and  are  found  at  times  renewing  their  title  to  them.24  George 
Durie’ s sister  Elizabeth  married  David  Pitcairn,  described  as  12th  laird 
of  Pitcairn  and  Forthar,  and  in  the  summer  of  1539  George  Durie 
resigned  his  archdeaconry  to  their  son  Robert.  A series  of  legal 
documents  appointing  procurators  to  conduct  the  necessary  business 
in  Rome  show  Durie  resigning  the  office  to  his  nephew,  the  latter 
ceding  it  back  to  his  uncle,  Durie  admitting  his  nephew’s  continued 
right  of  regress,  and  so  on.25  This  meant  in  effect  that  Durie  retained 
administration  and  the  revenues  of  the  office,  while  Pitcairn  was  his 
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successor.  It  is  probably  no  coincidence  that  this  transaction  took 
place  soon  after  Archbishop  James  Beaton’s  death  in  February  that 
year.  In  December  1539  the  king  appealed  unsuccessfully  to  Rome 
against  this  transfer  to  a mere  boy.  Pitcairn  was  18  in  15  3 926  and  could 
be  the  Robert  Pitcairn  dives  of  the  nation  of  Albania  (north  of  Forth) 
who  matriculated  at  St  Andrews  in  June  1539  and  determined  not  long 
after.27 

From  1529  David  and  Elizabeth’s  joint  re-acquisition  or 
confirmation  of  Forthar  lands  is  recorded.-8  They  had  three  sons, 
Henry,  Robert  and  John,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Henry,  was  termed  the 
young  laird  of  that  ilk  in  January  1549  but  died  not  long  after,  leaving 
only  daughters.29  As  at  Durie,  it  was  desired  to  keep  the  family  lands 
in  male  Pitcairn  hands  and  in  January  1552  David  sold  the  lands  of 
Forthar  to  his  second  son  Robert,  with  provision  for  himself  and  his 
wife.  In  November  1553  George  Durie  was  given  the  non-entry 
following  David  Pitcairn’s  death.30  Shortly  before  this,  in  June  1553, 
Durie  had  resigned  Dunfermline  to  Robert,  retaining  for  himself  all 
authority  and  the  revenues.  Robert  Pitcairn  at  this  time  was  in  Rome, 
conducting  business  for  his  uncle,  Bishop  Andrew  Durie.31 

In  1560,  then,  when  the  reformation  parliament  made  its 
enactments,  George  Durie ’s  sons  had  a stake  in  Dunfermline  abbey,  as 
did  the  Durie  lairds  as  its  bailies  of  regality,  while  Robert  Pitcairn  was 
now  a landowner  in  Fife  as  well  as  effectively  heir  to  both  the  abbacy 
and  the  archdeaconry.  The  centre  of  the  regality  or  lordship  was  the 
abbey  and  its  monastic  community,  with  an  abbot  or  commendator  at 
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its  head.32  There  were  26  monks  recorded  at  Dunfermline  in  1520, 
then  in  1559  there  were  25,  of  whom  14  are  first  found  in  the  1540s, 
though  only  one  in  the  1550s.  Thus  in  1560  numbers  had  remained 
stable  and  half  the  monks  at  least  were  fairly  young  and  active. 
Having  a commendator  as  superior  rather  than  a monastic  abbot  made 
little  difference  to  the  internal  community  life,  for  the  prior,  a monk 
appointed  by  the  superior,  was  effectively  in  charge  of  monastic 
matters.  The  abbey  was  “kest  doun”  in  March  1560  but  the  story  of 
the  monks  fleeing  for  refuge  elsewhere  must  be  rejected.  In  fact, 
though  recruitment  ceased  in  1560,  each  monk  had  a legal  right  to  his 
portion  and  quarters  and  in  the  early  1560s  arrangements  were  made 
for  22  monks’  portions  to  be  distributed.  In  1581  there  were  still  13 
monks,  and  in  1584  ten.  The  monastic  community  remained  a 
cohesive  body,  negotiating  for  its  portions  in  1563-64  and  again 
twenty  years  later,  refusing  to  sign  the  commendator’ s documents  in 
1577  and  the  early  1580s,  resisting  the  local  minister.  A Scots  Jesuit 
reporting  in  1580  singled  out  Dunfermline  as  a place  where  priests 
enjoying  a monastic  portion  were  reciting  their  choir  office  each  day 
p rivatim,  which  would  appear  to  mean  together  but  not  in  public.33 

Various  monks  either  served  in  the  reformed  Kirk  or  continued  to 
hold  benefices  without  serving.  Alexander  Aitken,  vicar  of  Kinglassie, 
and  William  Lumsden,  vicar  of  Dunfermline  and  parson  of  Cleish  - to 
mention  only  parish  benefices  - were  two  of  the  latter.  John  Angus, 
vicar  of  Inverkeithing,  though  he  did  not  serve  in  the  Kirk,  rendered 
inestimable  service  to  it  with  his  musical  skills  in  helping  with 
Thomas  Wood’s  psalter.  Four  monks  served  as  readers:  William 
Smith  at  Dunfermline  itself  until  1607;  John  Baxter  at  Camock,  three 


32  This  account  of  the  Dunfermline  community  is  taken  from  M.  Dilworth, 
“Monks  and  Ministers  after  1560”,  Records  of  the  Scottish  Church  History 
Society  18  (1974),  216-19.  See  also  MRHS,  58. 

33  W.J.  Anderson,  “Report  of  Father  Robert  Abercrombie,  S.J.  in  the  year 
1580”,  Innes  Review,  1 (1956),  31,  47.  Writers  on  Dunfermline  mention  the 
monks  in  1581  keeping  watch  behind  closed  doors  in  their  choir  beside  the 
shrines  of  Saints  Margaret  and  David  and  the  royal  tombs.  They  give  as  their 
source  an  article  in  The  Quarterly  Review,  85  (1849),  148.  This  gives  no 
source  reference  but  the  source  was  surely  Abercrombie’s  report  (under  his 
alias,  Robert  Scott)  cited  in  the  editor’s  preface,  p.  xvi  note,  to  a Spalding 
Club  volume  published  in  1844,  A breijfe  narration  ...  by  Gilbert  Blakhal. 
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miles  away;  Alexander  Steven  at  Beath,  five  miles  away;  John 
Henderson  at  Cleish,  six  miles  away.  Steven  came  into  conflict  with 
the  minister  in  Dunfermline,  David  Ferguson,  after  signing  documents 
as  one  of  the  monastic  community,  and  possibly  Henderson  was  the 
Dunfermline  schoolmaster  who  appealed  successfully  against 
Ferguson  and  the  Protestant  archbishop.  These  monk-readers  continue 
to  receive  their  portions  and  live  in  their  monastic  quarters,  and  Steven 
at  least  had  divided  loyalties.  But,  even  if  their  commitment  to  serve 
was  limited,  and  possibly  not  only  geographically,  readers  gave 
substantial  help  to  the  Reformed  Kirk  at  a time  of  its  great  need.  In 
addition  the  monk  John  Durie  - of  whom  more  below  - was  a well- 
known  and  committed  minister.  This  continued  existence  of 
Dunfermline  as  a corporate  entity  was,  at  the  very  least,  the  backcloth 
against  which  the  episodes  after  1560  should  be  seen. 

George  Durie’ s career,  as  the  Reformation  struggle  approached  a 
crisis,  need  to  be  demythologised.  Although  not  alone  in  being  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  the  reformers,  he  was  condemned  with 
particular  animus  by  Protestant  writers:  for  his  advice  not  to  accept 
Somerset’s  peace  proposals  before  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  for  treachery 
in  the  recapture  of  St  Andrews  castle,  for  engineering  Sir  John 
Melville’s  execution  for  treason  in  1548,  for  his  part  in  heresy  trials, 
for  sentencing  the  monk  John  Durie  (his  own  kinsman)  to  a cruel  and 
lingering  death.34  The  last  charge  is  unsubstantiated  and  unlikely, 
while  the  others  simply  place  him  firmly  on  the  pro-Catholic,  pro- 
French  side.  On  the  other  hand,  Thomas  Dempster’s  statements  about 
his  martyrdom  in  1561  and  canonisation  two  years  later  are  pure 
fantasy  and  in  fact  we  can  follow  Durie’s  career  into  the  1570s.35 


34  John  Knox’s  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland , ed.  W.C.  Dickinson 
(1949),  i,  80,  106;  Calderwood,  History,  i,  225-6,  246,  262,  338; 
Spottiswood,  History,  i,  126,  175,  188.  For  the  episode  regarding  John  Durie, 
see  below. 

T.  Dempster,  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Scotorum  (Bannatyne  Club, 
1829),  no.  374.  Nicholas  Sanders’  work,  De  visibili  hierarchia  ecclesiae, 
published  in  1571,  is  given  as  Dempster’s  source,  but  Sanders  includes  Durie 
among  religious  superiors  deposed  for  their  faith  (edn.  Wurzburg,  1592,  p. 
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In  1560,  with  parts  of  Scotland  in  a state  of  armed  warfare,  the 
English  agent  Randolph  was  reporting  on  Scotland  to  his  masters. 
Writing  in  January  of  the  French  troops  in  Fife,  he  added  that  Durie 
had  joined  them.  At  the  end  of  July  he  recounted  that  Durie,  “finding 
no  place  in  Fife”,  had  crossed  the  water  “privily”  to  Dunbar  to  avoid  a 
summons  to  compear  before  the  Council  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in 
Fife.  Durie  did  not  attend  the  parliament  of  August  1560  but  remained 
in  Dunbar,  where  French  troops  had  settled.36  Finally,  at  the  end  of 
January  1561,  Durie  sailed  from  Dunbar  to  France  and  in  March, 
together  with  Archbishop  James  Beaton  II  (his  first  cousin’s  son)  he 
accompanied  Queen  Mary  from  Paris  to  Rheims.  Mary’s  refusal  to 
ratify  the  Treaty  of  Leith  was  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  Durie’s 
malign  influence.37 

When  Mary  returned  to  Scotland  in  August  1561,  Durie  remained 
in  France  for  another  nine  years  but  hardly  anything  is  known  about 
his  activities  there.  Like  other  Scots  notables  who  remained  Catholic, 
he  received  the  pope’s  exhortation  in  1564  to  be  faithful.  There  was  a 
rumour  at  this  time  about  his  coming  to  Scotland  as  an  ambassador  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  and  later,  in  1566,  Mary  wanted  him  and  William 
Chisholm,  bishop  of  Dunblane,  to  accompany  the  papal  nuncio  Laureo 
on  his  mission  to  Scotland,  a mission  that  was  called  off  after 

o o 

Damley’s  murder  some  months  later. 

Dunfermline  abbey  meanwhile  still  owned  considerable  property 
and  had  a resident  community.  In  late  1561  Chatelherault,  the  former 
regent,  tried  without  success  to  acquire  the  revenues  of  Dunfermline 
and  other  bodies,  and  in  1564  the  queen  expressed  her  wishes  to  both 
Durie  and  Robert  Pitcairn  about  its  temporal  lands,  that  they  should  be 
set  in  feu  to  her  treasurer  Robert  Richardson,  though  she  assured 


36  CSP  Scot.,  i,  290,  452-3,  457;  G.  Donaldson,  Scotland:  James  V to  James 
VII  { 1965),  99. 

37  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  64;  J.  Stevenson,  Mary  Stuart  (1886),  217-18; 
Calderwood,  History,  ii,  43,  130.  Cf.  Knox’s  History,  i,  347. 

38  Papal  Negotiations  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ed.  J.H.  Pollen  (SHS, 
1901),  184,  327;  CSP  Scot.,  ii,  61.  The  Abbot  George  said  to  be  deceased  in 
April  1566  ( RSS , v,  no.  2734)  was  not  Durie  but  an  earlier  George  Crichton. 
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Durie  that  this  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  him.39  Pitcairn  was  already 
acting  as  archdeacon  in  May  1560  before  Durie  left  Scotland  and  in 
July  1561  Durie,  in  France  on  the  queen’s  service,  appointed  Pitcairn, 
his  nephew  and  successor,  as  his  factor  in  Dunfermline  affairs.40 

From  1562  charters  were  issued  by  Durie  as  liferenter  and  Pitcairn 
as  commendator  and  Durie’ s commissary  while  he  was  abroad,  while 
other  charters  term  Durie  principal  commendator  and  Pitcairn 
commendator  designate.41  There  is  no  complete  consistency  and  some 
charters  were  simply  issued  by  Pitcairn  and  the  convent.  This  dual 
administration  differed  from  similar  arrangements  before  1560  simply 
in  lasting  so  long.  Pitcairn  was  ordered  by  the  privy  council  in  1563  to 
see  to  the  repair  of  Dunfermline  parish  kirk.42  He  clearly  enjoyed  the 
revenues  of  his  parish  benefices:  the  parsonages  of  Kinneff  and 
Rescobie  appropriated  to  the  archdeaconry,  together  with  the  prebend 
of  Strathbrock,  about  which  he  had  negotiated  in  Rome  in  1553.  Most 
probably  too  he  had  the  revenues  of  the  Dunfermline  abbacy,  and  he 
apparently  paid  his  one-third  tax  until,  as  a lord  of  session,  he  was 
exempted.43 

Robert  Pitcairn’s  career,  taking  off  swiftly  in  the  mid- 1560s,  has 
close  parallels  with  George  Durie ’s  pre-reformation  career.  Pitcairn 
was  a privy  councillor  from  July  1565,  an  auditor  of  exchequer  from 
1566,  sat  in  parliament  in  1567  as  “postulate  of  Dunfermline”  and  was 
elected  a lord  of  articles  that  same  year,  then  was  a lord  of  session 
from  1568.44  His  commitment  was  in  state  politics  rather  than  in  the 


CSP  Scot.,  i,  569;  Pitcairn,  Fife  Pitcairns,  74-5;  Registrum  Honoris  de 
Morton  (Bannatyne  Club,  1853),  i,  10-11. 

49  Watt,  Fasti , 308-9;  NAS,  GD  103/2/1/4;  RD  1/15,  fo.  328. 

Pitcairn  as  comissary:  RMS,  v,  nos.  185(2),  778(1);  RSS,  v,  nos.  2064, 
2100,  3037,  3220;  Laing  Chrs.,  no.  1090(1);  NAS,  RH  6/1932,  2149.  As 
commendator  designate  and  commissary:  RMS,  iv,  nos.  1659  1707  2083 
2514. 

42  RPC,  i,  246-7. 

l.B.  Cowan,  The  Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland  (SRS,  1967),  223-4; 
C.H.  Haws,  Scottish  Parish  Clergy  at  the  Reformation  1540-1574  (SRS, 
1972),  140,  206,  228;  NAS,  GD  1/229/1;  Accounts  of  the  Collectors  of  Thirds 
of  Benefices  1561-1572,  ed.  G.  Donaldson  (SHS,  1949),  12,  241,  274. 

In  addition  to  the  public  records  (APS,  RPC,  ER ) see  Brunton  and  Haig, 
Senators,  139-40;  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  126. 
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Church  and  Spottiswood  described  him  as  not  of  the  Kirk  party  in 
1567  and  of  the  king’s  party  some  time  later.  In  1570  he  was  said  to 
be  “neutral”  in  religion  though  his  political  alignment  was  clear: 
having  taken  part  at  Langside  in  May  1568  against  Mary,  he  was  one 
of  those  accompanying  Regent  Moray,  in  a delegation  hostile  to  Mary, 
to  a conference  that  autumn  in  England  to  decide  her  future.  This  was 
the  first  of  many  journeys  over  the  next  few  years  to  England  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  as  envoy  of  successive  regents.  In  1569  he  was 
rewarded  for  services  to  the  crown  and  in  August  1570  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  regent.45 

Meanwhile  Durie,  in  October  1569,  had  received  a pass  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  travel  back  to  Scotland  through  England.  Bishop 
John  Leslie  in  April  1570  again  requested  a pass  for  him  to  travel 
through  England,  and  in  June  it  was  reported  that  he  was  coming  to 
take  the  young  commendator’s  “levin”  (living)  from  him.  Finally,  on 
29  June,  the  “auld  commendator”  landed  in  Fife.  An  English  report  on 
the  religion  of  Scottish  notables  that  year  listed  the  old  commendator 
as  papist  and  the  young  one  as  neutral.46  Nothing  is  known  of  Durie’s 
reason  for  returning.  Possibly,  at  his  advanced  age,  he  wished  to  end 
his  days  in  Scotland;  possibly  too,  as  a loyal  supporter  of  his  queen  in 
exile,  he  was  following  her  wishes.  A letter  from  Mary  in  Sheffield  to 
him  in  March  1571  revealed  her  mind.  She  was  glad  he  had  returned 
safely  and  wanted  him  to  be  her  faithful  and  trusty  counsellor  as  he 
had  been  in  the  past;  in  particular  she  wanted  him  to  reconcile  the 
laird  of  Durie  with  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  (who  was  holding  Edinburgh 
castle  on  her  behalf)  and  to  reside  there  himself.  She  expressed  herself 
strongly  about  Durie’s  “cosin”  Pitcairn,  who  had  deprived  Durie  of  his 
living  and  was  using  it  against  her.47 


45  CSP  Scot.,  ii,  p.xxxii  and  passim;  RSS,  vi,  no.  739;  Diurnal  of 
Occurrents,  135-208 passim;  Spottiswood,  History,  ii,  63,  127. 

46  Inventory  of  Pitfirrane  Writs  1230-1794,  ed.  W.  Angus  (SRS,  1932),  nos. 
822-4;  CSP  Scot.,  iii,  139-40,  207,  459;  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  179. 

47  The  Warrender  Papers,  ed.  A.I.  Cameron  (SHS,  1931-2),  i,  102-3. 
Durie’s  “cosin”  hostile  to  him  and  Mary,  identified  editorially  as  the  laird  of 
Durie,  is  in  fact  Pitcairn.  For  the  feud  between  the  laird  of  Durie  and  Grange, 
see  CSP  Scot.,  iii,  445-6;  RSS,  vi,  no.  1882;  Warrender  Papers,  i,  125; 
Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  197-8. 
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The  old  commendator,  however,  was  perhaps  already  warded  by 
Regent  Lennox  at  Durie,  for  in  August  Lennox  extended  the  limit  of 
his  confinement  from  within  one  mile  of  Durie  to  six.48  The  summer 
of  1571  was  a time  of  civil  war  in  Scotland,  with  the  queen’s  party 
taking  control  of  Edinburgh  for  a time  and  holding  a parliament  there. 
Durie’ s career,  however,  was  effectively  at  an  end.  He  is  mentioned  in 
1573  and  1574,  but  a Dunfermline  charter  of  March  1577  describes 
Pitcairn  as  having  full  rights  since  Durie ’s  right  was  extinguished  the 
same  as  if  he  were  dead  {similiter  ac  si  mortuus  esset).  This  is  not  the 
language  of  outlawry  and  one  may  surmise  that  the  aged  Durie  was 
incapable  of  dealing  with  affairs.  He  was  still  alive  when  termed 
formerly  commendator  in  August  1577  but  died  soon  after,  in 
October.49 

Robert  Pitcairn’s  public  career  continued  after  George  Durie ’s 
return  to  Scotland,  and  public  records  show  him  playing  an  important 
role  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  During  the  queen’s  party’s  brief 
take-over  of  Edinburgh  in  1571,  he  was  forfeited  in  parliament  (as  was 
his  brother  John  also)  but  two  years  later  he  played  a part  in  the  taking 
of  Edinburgh  castle  by  the  king’s  party.  He  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
previous  regents  and  from  1572  supported  Regent  Morton,  until  the 
1580s  he  was  a privy  councillor  as  well  as  a regular  attender  at 
parliament,  and  from  1570  he  was  the  principal  secretary  of  the 
Regents.  In  1578-79  he  conducted  a successful  embassy  in  England.50 
He  continued  to  hold  his  church  positions:  archdeacon  of  St  Andrews 
and  parson  of  Strathbrock  in  addition  to  commendator  of 
Dunfermline.51  His  commitment  to  the  king’s  party  led  inevitably  to 
commitment  to  the  Reformed  Kirk,  as  is  shown  by  his  dealings  with  it 
as  well  as  by  his  support  of  the  very  Protestant  Morton  and  his  signing 


48  Morton  Reg. , i,  70- 1 . 

RSS,  vi,  no.  2301;  vii,  no.  2453;  RMS,  iv,  no.  2659;  Laing  Chrs.,  no. 
1090(2);  NAS,  CC  8/8/11,  7 July  1582. 

50  In  addition  to  the  public  records,  see  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  227-8,  236- 
254-6;  Calderwood,  History,  ii,  iii  passim.  His  career  is  covered  in 
Pitcairn,  Fife  Pitcairns,  chapters  8-10. 

Archdeacon:  Watt,  Fasti,  309;  RMS,  v,  no.  1213;  RSS,  viii,  nos.  2504, 
2757.  Strathbrock:  RMS,  v,  no.  814;  RSS,  viii,  nos.  2099,  2437;  NAS,  RH 
6/2418. 
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the  Second  Confession  of  Faith  in  1581.  He  was  appointed  in  1583  to 
examine  an  English  Jesuit,  apprehended  in  Scotland,  “in  the  straitest 
manner”.52 

Pitcairn’s  last  years,  however,  were  marked  by  a reversal  of 
fortune  very  similar  to  that  suffered  by  George  Durie.  Having  given 
support  to  the  pro-Protestant  Raid  of  Ruthven  in  August  15  82, 53  he 
suffered  the  consequences  when  the  young  king  gained  his  freedom 
the  following  June.  For  a time  he  was  unharmed  and  he  attended 
council  on  23  August,  then  suddenly  on  the  27th  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  Loch  Leven  castle.34  Walsingham,  the  English  queen’s 
secretary,  pleaded  for  him  to  the  king,  giving  as  one  reason  Pitcairn’s 
efforts  for  amity  between  the  two  crowns.  The  king  agreed  and 
Pitcairn,  released  under  a bond  of  £10,000,  was  ordered  to  remain 
within  six  miles  of  Dunfermline.53  A charter  issued  by  him  and  the 
convent  in  November  shows  perhaps  that  the  conditions  of  his 
confinement  were  not  too  stringent,  and  in  January  1584  he  was 
restored  to  favour  and  received  graciously  at  court  by  the  king.  In  the 
next  three  months  he  attended  parliament,  witnessed  charters  under 
the  great  seal  as  secretary  and  conducted  business  as  commendator  of 
Dunfermline.56 

His  rehabilitation,  however,  was  not  complete.  The  taxed  third  of 
Dunfermline  revenues,  granted  by  a grateful  government  to  him  in 
1569  and  confirmed  ten  years  later,  had  been  revoked  and  in  February 
1584  was  granted  to  Colonel  William  Stewart,  commendator  of 
Pittenweem.  Clearly,  too,  powerful  enemies  were  determined  to  ruin 
him.  Though  saved  from  banishment  in  April,  he  was  to  be  deposed 
from  his  legal  offices  and  he  was  replaced  as  secretary.  In  June  he 
narrowly  escaped  arrest  by  secretly  embarking  for  Flanders;  in  August 


52  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Bannatyne  Club,  1839-45) 
[BUK],  518  and  passim ; APS,  iii,  89,  105,  137-8;  CSP  Scot.,  vi,  321,  466, 
527,  550. 

53  RPC,  iii,  507n.;  Warrender  Papers,  i,  150-1. 

54  RPC,  iii,  p.  lvi,  590;  CSP  Scot.,  vi,  593;  Calderwood,  History,  iii,  724, 
730. 

55  CSP  Scot.,  vi,  615-40  passim;  Calderwood,  History,  iii,  730. 

56  CSP  Scot.,  vii,  6,  13;  APS,  iii,  328;  RMS,  v,  nos.  681,  1065;  Hist.  MSS 
Comm.,  iv,  502,  no.  86;  NAS,  RH  6/27 15B;  Pitfirrane  Writs,  no.  278. 
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the  king  apparently  agreed  to  his  execution.'’7  On  12  September  he 
returned  to  Scotland  a sick  man  and  was  allowed  to  stay  near 
Dunfermline,  but  on  18  October  he  died  and  was  buried  in  his  abbey 
church/8 

It  had  been  a highly  unusual  situation,  not  paralleled  in  any  other 
Scottish  monastery,  to  have  rival  commendators  of  such  diametrically 
opposed  stances:  Durie  favouring  the  French  alliance,  a faithful 
supporter  of  Queen  Mary  and  thus  by  definition  in  the  Catholic  camp, 
while  Pitcairn  worked  for  the  regents  and  the  king’s  party,  was  a 
determined  opponent  of  Mary,  often  in  liaison  with  the  English  queen, 
increasingly  committed  to  Protestantism.  The  two  commendators 
acted  together  in  Dunfermline  affairs  while  Mary  was  in  power  and 
this  did  not  cease  at  once  after  her  abdication  and  Pitcairn’s  rise. 
Durie,  however,  is  scarcely  recorded  in  Dunfermline  affairs  after  his 
return  to  Scotland,  while  Pitcairn  remained  active  as  commendator  up 
to  the  year  of  his  death. 

He  did  not  marry  until  c.15  7 759  and  had  no  children,  so  that  it  was 
his  brother  John  who  succeeded  him  as  laird;  he  also,  like  most  other 
abbots  and  commendators,  Durie  included,  made  grants  of  church 
lands  to  his  family,  to  John  in  particular.60  In  June  1581  John  was 
appointed  hereditary  bailie  of  Dunfermline  regality  south  of  Forth.61 
In  November  1581  the  earl  of  Argyll’s  son  was  to  succeed  Pitcairn  as 


CSP  Scot.,  vii,  57,  182,  188-9,  264;  Calderwood,  History,  viii,  270;  RSS, 
vi,  no.  739;  vii,  no.  1982;  viii,  nos.  1839,  2077. 

58  Calderwood,  History,  viii,  275;  Hist.  Mon.  Comm.  (Fife),  112-13.  A 
document  mentioning  Pitcairn’s  death  ( CSP  Scot.,  iv,  281),  attributed 
editorially  to  Jan.  1583,  should  be  dated  about  two  years  later. 

The  reader  at  Saline  was  deprived  in  October  1577  for  conducting  his 
marriage  without  testimonials  from  the  parish  minister  where  Pitcairn 
resided.  Although  the  reader,  James  Blackwood,  had  been  transferred  to 
another,  distant  parish  some  time  before,  the  general  assembly  of  April  1577 
had  permitted  him  to  continue  at  Saline.  (. Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Society 
0844),  363n.;  RSS,  vii,  no.  197;  BUK,  386-7,  397.) 

LainS  Chrs.,  nos.  795,  925,  992;  RMS,  iv,  no.  2837;  v,  no.  402;  ER,  xxi, 
606;  RSS,  vi,  nos.  1898,  2119;  viii,  nos.  966(1),  1340;  Calendar  of  Writs 
preserved  at  Yester  House  1166-1625,  edd.  C.C.H.  Harvey  and  J.  Macleod 
(SRS,  1930),  no.  827. 

61  Laing  Chrs.,  no.  1024;  RMS,  iv,  no.  2305. 
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commendator;  a year  later,  however,  while  the  king  was  in  custody, 
the  crown  appointed  John’s  son  as  commendator  under  the  great  seal, 
with  Pitcairn  retaining  the  liferent,  but  there  was  difficulty  in  getting 
the  charter  issued.62  In  1577,  then  again  in  1581  and  1584,  the 
Dunfermline  monks  refused  to  sign  grants  made  by  Pitcairn;  John  too 
obtained  a decreet  against  them.63 

Robert  Pitcairn’s  disposal  of  monastic  lands  and  offices  was  not 
allowed  to  stand.  At  this  time  Colonel  William  Stewart  was  a man  of 
growing  power  in  Fife.  Made  commendator  of  Pittemweem  in  1583, 
then  given  the  third  of  Dunfermline  revenues  previously  enjoyed  by 
Pitcairn  (as  mentioned  above),  he  played  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  monastery’s  affairs.  The  story  has  survived  of  Pitcairn 
trying  to  bribe  him,  and  Stewart’s  soldiers  fixing  the  gold  coins  on 
their  equipment  in  derision.64  In  September  1584  Stewart  was  granted 
some  Dunfermline  revenues  and  after  Pitcairn’s  death  he  was  made 
bailie  of  the  monastery’s  property;  the  office  was  to  be  made 
hereditary  and  the  yconimus  (administrator)  who  succeeded  Pitcairn 
was  not  to  dispose  of  property  without  Stewart’s  consent.6'  As  Pitcairn 
was  deemed  “culpabill  of  treason”  and  guilty  of  fraudulent  disposal  of 
Dunfermline  fruits  and  dilapidation  of  the  assets,  the  council  in 
December  1584  revoked  the  grants  made  by  him  since  April  1578. 
Stewart  was  also  made  factor  of  the  lands  set  by  Pitcairn  to  his  brother 
John  in  the  last  three  years. 

When  George  Durie  left  Scotland  in  1561,  members  of  his  family 
continued  their  close  connection  with  Dunfermline.  In  April  1563 
Durie  with  Robert  Pitcairn  (“our  successour”)  and  the  convent  gave 
David  Durie  of  that  ilk  a tack  of  the  bailiary  of  Dunfermline  regality, 


62  CSP  Scot.,  vi,  94;  RMS,  v,  no.  496;  RPC,  iii,  543-4.  Though  the  great  seal 
charter  was  registered  on  26  Dec.  1582,  the  privy  council  on  11  Jan.  1583, 
acting  on  Pitcairn’s  complaint,  ordered  it  to  be  issued.  The  machinery  of 
government  was  not  operating  smoothly. 

63  NAS,  CS  7/66,  fo.  399v;  RPC,  iii,  399,  405-6,  642-3,  649-50;  Dunf  Reg., 
480. 

64  RMS,  v,  nos.  593,  614;  Calderwood,  History,  iii,  721-2.  Calderwood 
gives  considerable  coverage  to  Stewart  and  judges  him  adversely  {ibid.,  iii, 
675  to  v,  174  passim,  esp.  iv,  448). 

65  RSS,  viii,  nos.  2408,  2529,  2536,  2632,  2730. 

66  RSS,  viii,  no.  2714;  RPC,  iii,  711-12,  730-1. 
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and  some  months  later  David  as  bailie  repledged  the  monk  John  Durie 
to  the  regality  court  (the  incident  will  be  narrated  below).67  David  in 
1569  took  on  himself  the  burden  on  George  Durie ’s  behalf  of  settling 
a local  feud  and  was  described  in  the  court  proceedings  as  George’s 
brother  german.68  In  fact  he  was  his  great-nephew.  The  political- 
religious  stance  of  the  family  was  important.  The  laird  of  Durie,  either 
David  or  his  father,  had  actively  supported  French  troops  in  Fife  in 
1559  and  was  captured  and  then  released.  The  laird’s  brother  suffered 
escheat  for  taking  part  on  the  queen’s  side  at  Langside.69 

George  Durie  arrived  back  in  Scotland  in  1570  and  not  much  later 
was  warded  at  Durie,  presumably  in  David’s  charge.  The  queen  in 
March  1571  wanted  David  to  be  reconciled  with  her  committed 
supporter,  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange:  the  strife  between  them  was  a family 
feud  rather  than  political.  During  the  brief  supremacy  of  the  queen’s 
party,  David  Durie  and  his  brothers  were  summoned  and  forfeited  in 
parliament,  which  at  least  shows  they  were  considered  as  adversaries. 
The  laird  was  thus  a suitable  person  in  the  regent’s  eyes  to  have 
custody  of  George  Durie,  and  indeed  in  September  1571,  when  the 
king’s  party  was  again  in  control,  he  was  given  the  escheat  of  a man 
convicted  of  treason.71  In  1578  the  crown  granted  the  lands  of  Durie, 
which  he  had  resigned,  to  his  son  and  heir  Robert,  with  David  keeping 
free  tenement  for  himself  and  his  wife.  It  was,  however,  David  who  in 
1580  was  granted  the  hereditary  bailiary  of  Dunfermline  regality  north 
of  Forth  by  Robert  Pitcairn  and  the  community.  Colonel  Stewart’s 
appointment  superseded  this  and,  when  Robert  claimed  in  1585  to  be 
hereditably  infeft  in  the  bailiary,  the  council  decided  in  Stewart’s 
favour.72 


67  Dunf.  Reg.,  p.  xvii  note;  R.  Pitcairn,  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland 
(Bannatyne  Club,  1833),  i,  436*. 

68  Morton  Reg.,  i,  46-8. 

Knox  s History,  i,  30 1 (where  the  captured  laird  is  wrongly  identified 
editorially  as  Robert,  who  died  in  1554);  RSS,  vi,  no.  1263. 

7)  Warrender  Papers,  i,  1 02-3.  See  also  n.47. 

72  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  228,  236-7;  RSS,  vi,  no.  3 1 6. 

RMS,  iv,  no.  2769;  v,  no.  584;  NLS,  Adv.  MS  29.4.2  (vi)  fos  307-9- 
RPC,  iii,  754-5. 
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Another  Durie,  recorded  as  an  official  of  the  abbey  over  a period 
of  fifty  years,  should  also  be  included.  William  Durie,  no  doubt  a 
kinsman,  was  made  doorkeeper  by  George  Durie  in  1531  and  a year 
later  was  appointed  depute  bailie  of  the  regality.  The  office  of 
doorkeeper  was  continued  for  life  to  William  and  his  son  in  1566.73  At 
this  time  he  received  grants  of  monastic  property,  including 
Meadowend.  Recorded  as  William  Durie  of  Meadowend  in  1570,  he 
had  the  monastic  grants  confirmed  under  the  great  seal  in  1572.74 
Later,  in  1580,  he  acted  as  procurator  for  John  Pitcairn  in  a monastic 
transaction  and  in  the  1580s  was  depute  bailie  of  regality,  though  he 
may  not  have  held  this  position  continuously  since  the  appointment  of 
1532.75 

George  Durie’ s sons  also  remained  linked  to  Dunfermline.  During 
his  absence  in  France,  his  two  elder  sons  are  found  together  in 
documents  and  in  1 564-65  they  witnessed  Dunfermline  deeds.  Both 
brothers  held  land,  Henry  succeeding  his  father  at  Craigluscar  and 
Peter  in  1561  having  a discharge  for  life  of  Dunfermline  lands.77  Both 
were  forfeited  by  the  parliament  held  by  the  queen’s  party  in  1571. 
Henry  continued  to  live  near  Dunfermline,  was  concerned  with 
monastic  property  in  1574-76  and  had  charters  confirmed  by  Pitcairn 
in  1583.79 

The  two  younger  brothers  feature  less  often  in  Scottish  documents. 
Henry  and  his  heirs,  whom  failing  each  of  his  brothers  in  turn,  were 
recipients  of  a charter  by  Pitcairn  and  the  convent,  confirmed  in  1579, 
granting  property  that  had  belonged  to  Janet  Beaton,  their 


73  Dunf.  Reg.,  no.  515;  Dunf.  Ct.  Bk.,  72-3;  J.M.  Webster,  Dunfermline 
Abbey  (1948),  97. 

74  RMS,  iv,  no.  2083;  Dunf.  Reg.,  pp.  472,  475;  Pitfirrane  Writs,  no.  742. 

75  Laing  Chrs.,  no.  992;  RMS,  v,  no.  736  (2);  Pitfirrane  Writs,  no.  265; 
Yester  Writs,  nos.  833A,  873. 

76  NAS,  E 14/1/1,  fo.  19;  RMS,  iv,  no.  1659;  Laing  Chrs.,  no.  790. 

77  Webster,  Carnock,  337;  Dunf.  Reg.,  p.  456.  See  also  n.  78. 

78  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  226,  236,  where  Henry  is  mistakenly  called  a son 
of  the  commendator  Robert  and  Peter  is  called  Durie  of  the  Grange.  Peter  had 
held  a property  with  this  name  since  1552  ( Dunf.  Reg.,  no.  574,  p.  456;  NAS, 
RD  1/1,  fo.  393). 

79  RMS,  v,  nos.  312,  329;  Pitfirrane  Writs,  nos.  277,  754;  RSS,  viii,  no. 
2021. 
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grandmother.  A Dunfermline  charter  to  Catherine  Sibbald  and  her  son 
John  was  confirmed  in  April  1584.  George,  the  other  son,  had  been 
given  the  fruits  of  the  parish  of  Cambee,  which  was  appropriated  to 
Dunfermline,  in  1575  but  had  never  accepted  the  Confession  of  Faith; 
these  were  therefore  given  in  September  1584  to  Colonel  Stewart 
instead.  Some  months  later,  in  December,  Henry  was  given  the 
revenues  of  both  John  and  George,  as  they  were  outwith  the  country 
without  leave.80  In  fact  they  had  been  abroad  for  a good  number  of 
years. 

George  and  John  Durie  matriculated  at  Paris  university,  probably 
in  December  1567  and  were  recorded  as  incipientes,  that  is, 
proceeding  to  the  full  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  under  Adam 
Blackwood,  who  was  later  a defender  of  Queen  Mary.  Four  months 
later,  however,  they  matriculated  at  Louvain,  where  they  set  out  to 
study  theology,81  but  they  must  have  been  much  longer  than  four 
months  in  France,  for  they  later  spoke  of  losing  their  command  of 
French  after  years  in  Flemish-speaking  Louvain.  We  can  suppose  that 
their  father  supported  them  financially,  and  certainly  after  his  return  to 
Scotland  they  wrote  giving  their  news  and  asking  for  help.  Their  letter 
of  September  1571  mentioned  the  completing  of  their  “bachelor  act” 
and  meeting  the  queen’s  ambassador,  Lord  Seton,  in  Louvain  and  how 
he  offered  them  money,  which  they  refused  for  fear  of  displeasing 
their  father.  They  would,  however,  need  money  for  the  Michaelmas 
term  as  well  as  to  see  them  through  the  cold  winter  and  for  their 
“second  act”  the  following  summer.  The  go-between  for  letters  and 
money  was  the  Scottish  conservator  of  Zeeland.  They  also  wrote  that 
month  to  their  brothers  Peter  and  Henry  and  asked  them  to  remind 
their  mother  of  the  sarks  and  gowns  they  needed;  another  letter  was  to 
the  old  commendator’s  servant,  John  Davidson,  whom  they  exhorted 
to  remain  constant  in  the  Catholic  faith  “as  we  left  you  at  Paris”.  None 
of  these  letters,  incidentally,  reached  Fife,  for  they  were  intercepted  by 
English  agents.82 


OQ 

81  RSS’  vii,  no.  1925;  viii,  nos.  1991,  2459,  2723;  CSP  Scot.,  xi,  110-11. 

325  McNei11’  l‘Scottish  entries”>  67-8,  74;  J.  Durkan,  “Cultural  background”, 

82  Originals  in  London,  Public  Record  Office,  SP  52/21,  calendared  in  CSP 
Scot.,  iii,  nos.  906,  926-7.  Davidson  was  given  a pension  for  life  by  Pitcairn 
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Our  next  information  about  George  and  John  likewise  comes  from 
letters  to  the  old  commendator  and  their  brother  Henry  in  December 
1575.  They  apologised  for  their  long  silence  since  Mark  Stewart, 
Henry’s  man,  had  left  them,  but  they  had  been  hampered  by 
occupations  and  impediments.  Shortly  after  Stewart’s  departure  they 
had  left  Louvain  for  Douai  and  they  gave  four  reasons  for  this:  Douai 
is  nearer  than  Louvain  to  the  coast,  where  Scottish  ships  arrive;  they 
can  recover  their  competence  in  French;  indigent  Scots  coming  to 
Louvain  borrowed  money  from  them  which  they  could  ill  afford;  they 
can  complete  their  studies  and  gain  their  licentiate  as  well  or  better  at 
Douai.  For  lack  of  funds,  however,  only  George,  the  elder,  was  in 
Douai  itself  and  attending  a college  conducted  by  Jesuits;  John  was 
living  “two  schort  myle”  away,  preaching  and  teaching,  which 
suggests  that  both  were  now  in  major  orders  and  perhaps  priests.  They 
therefore  needed  financial  help  immediately,  and  the  frequent  mention 
of  friends  in  their  letter  to  Henry  in  Dunfermline  is  perhaps  an 
indication  that  these  provided  some  help.  The  letters  can  be  dated  by 
the  mention  of  Ninian  Winzet  graduating  and  departing  for  Rome, 
which  happened  in  autumn  1575.  The  necessary  support  was  clearly 
given,  for  both  brothers  gained  their  licentiate  in  theology  on  27 
November  1576. 83 

Their  paths  diverged  from  then  on,  though  both  - not  surprisingly 
- entered  the  Jesuits.  George,  said  to  have  been  bom  c.1548  (almost 
certainly  too  late,  as  his  young  brother  was  legitimated  in  1549), 
joined  the  Aquitaine  province  in  1578,  having  been  already  ordained 
priest.  He  was  at  Bordeaux  in  1584.  John,  said  to  have  been  bom 
c.1544,  entered  the  province  of  (northern)  France  c.  1577. 84  In  1582  he 
was  teaching  rhetoric  at  Clermont  College  in  Paris.  That  year  too,  a 


and  the  convent  in  Feb.  1573  for  his  service  to  George  Durie  and  later  was  in 
Pitcairn’s  service  (RSS,  vii,  no.  2453;  NAS,  RD  1/20B,  fo.  42;  CSP  Scot.,  xi, 
111). 

83  NAS,  GD  1/229/2-3  (transcripts  in  Appendix  below);  T.F.  Knox, 
Records  of  the  English  Catholics  (1878,  1882),  i,  274.  For  Winzet  see  M. 
Dilworth,  The  Scots  in  Franconia  (1974),  23. 

84  Their  progress  and  placings  as  Jesuits  are  taken  from  data  compiled  in 
the  Jesuit  archives,  London,  and  kindly  supplied  by  the  archivist,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  McCoog,  S.J.  George  was  in  fact  the  elder  (see  Appendix). 
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polemical  work  by  him  was  published  at  Paris  replying  to  a 
Cambridge  theologian  who  had  attacked  a book  by  an  English  Jesuit. 
On  the  title-page  John  Durie  described  himself  as  a Scot,  a Jesuit  and 
a priest.  He  was  at  Eu  (Normandy)  in  1584  and  Angers  in  1585,  from 
where  he  was  summoned  to  join  a Jesuit  mission  to  Scotland.85 

At  this  time,  following  the  fall  of  Morton,  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  and 
its  aftermath,  with  James  VI  reaching  adulthood,  the  Jesuits  yielded  to 
pressure  to  establish  a mission  in  Scotland.  Preliminaries  to  it  had 
included  Robert  Abercrombie’s  report  in  1580  and  sending  emissaries 
to  Scotland,  including  the  Jesuit  examined  by  Robert  Pitcairn.  In  July 
1585  Edmund  Hay  and  John  Durie  arrived  in  north-east  Scotland  to 
join  James  Gordon,  the  earl  of  Huntly’s  brother,  who  was  already 
there.  They  came  disguised  as  servants  of  Robert  Bruce,  a priest  and 
political  agent,  exposing  them  to  the  charge  of  plotting  against  the 
English  queen,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Durie  at  least  had  any 
such  agenda.  After  staying  fifteen  days  with  Lady  Seton,  two  days 
with  Hay’s  elder  brother  and  a short  time  with  the  laird  of  Fintry,  they 
contacted  James  Gordon.  By  this  time  orders  were  issued  to  arrest 
these  infiltrators,  with  Hay  and  Durie  mentioned  by  name;  by 
September  Durie  had  been  conducted  by  Bruce  to  the  south-west. 
Apparently  the  king  had  assured  Hay  that  Jesuits  could  travel  freely 
anywhere  in  Scotland,  but  events  prevented  this  being  promulgated.86 

The  area  round  Dumfries  was  largely  Catholic,  the  result  chiefly 
of  the  labours  and  influence  of  Gilbert  Brown,  commendator  of  New 
Abbey  and  member  of  a local  laird’s  family.  Durie  remained  there 
three  years,  though  Brown  himself  was  abroad  for  most  of  that  time 
preparing  to  be  ordained  priest.87  There  were  up  to  five  priests, 

85  See  also  H.  Chadwick,  “A  memoir  of  Edmund  Hay  S.I.”,  Archivum 
Historicum  Societatis  Iesu,  viii  (1939),  67n.  The  book  was  Confutatio 
Responsionis  Gulielmi  Whitakeri  ...  ad  Rationes  decern,  quibus  frets 
Edmundus  Campianus  ...  Auctore  Joanne  Duraeo,  Scoto,  Societatis  Jesu, 
Presbytero  (Paris,  1582;  also  Ingolstadt,  1585.  Copies  in  NLS.) 

Chadwick,  “Edmund  Hay”,  67,  73-9.  For  Bruce,  see  “Robert  Bruce, 
conspirator  and  spy”  in  Collected  Essays  and  Reviews  of  Thomas  Graves 
Law,  LL.D.,  ed.  P.  Hume  Brown  (1904),  313-19.  The  political  background  to 
the  mission  is  described  in  Chadwick,  “Edmund  Hay”,  67-74. 

M.  Dilworth,  “Abbot  Gilbert  Brown:  a sketch  of  his  career”,  Innes 
Review,  40  (1989),  153-8. 
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including  Durie  (using  the  alias  William  Lange)  and  another  Scots 
Jesuit,  based  round  New  Abbey  during  1586.  Durie  was  said  to  have 
converted  Lord  Maxwell,  who  was  again  openly  attending  Mass. 
Robert,  8,h  Lord  Maxwell,  wielded  power  in  and  around  Dumfries, 
making  his  support  of  Catholicism  there  necessary  for  its  survival  and 
also  effective.88 

On  Christmas  day  after  his  arrival,  Durie  decided  to  sing  the  office 
and  celebrate  the  three  masses  beginning  at  midnight  at  Lincluden,  a 
former  collegiate  church  across  the  river  from  Dumfries.  Since  guards 
were  posted  on  the  bridge,  people  waded  through  waist-deep  water  to 
attend  the  ceremonies.  Durie’s  ministry  was  successful,  his  preaching 
being  described  as  most  effective  in  converting  his  hearers,  and  he 
was  also  much  in  demand  for  hearing  confessions  and  counselling, 
with  many  unable  to  reach  him  during  daylight  hours  coming  at  night. 
His  health,  however,  was  poor:  in  March  1588  he  was  consumptive 
and  becoming  completely  worn  out  by  the  unceasing  flow  of  callers. 

It  was  a troubled  time.  In  England  the  Babington  plot  led  to  Queen 
Mary’s  execution  in  February  1587,  and  pressure  was  put  on  the  king 
to  co-operate  in  neutralising  seditious  elements,  Jesuits  in  particular. 
One  of  these  was  “Mr  Johnne  Durie,  sone  naturall  to  umquhile  George 
Abbott  of  Dunferling”.  The  south-west  was  also  troubled,  as  the  king 
dealt  with  Maxwell’s  excessive  power  and  control,  and  the  general 
assembly  of  February  1588  complained  of  the  Jesuit  John  Durie  alias 
William  Leing  saying  Mass  in  Dumfries.  As  far  as  we  know,  Durie 
remained  there  all  the  time,  never  visiting  his  family  and  friends  in 


88  This  activity  in  the  south-west  is  documented  in  CSP  Scot.,  viii;  RPC,  iv; 
The  Hamilton  Papers,  ed.  J.  Bain  (1890-2),  ii;  Border  Papers,  ed.  J.  Bain 
(1894-6),  i,  esp.  nos.  406,  411-12,  458.  Unexpected  references  to  Durie 
working  with  the  earl  of  Morton  are  explained  by  Maxwell  being  granted, 
after  the  regent’s  execution,  the  earldom,  on  which  he  had  a claim  through 
marriage.  Though  he  lost  the  territorial  earldom  in  1585,  he  retained  the 
dignity  ( The  Scots  Peerage,  ed.  J.B.  Paul  (1904-14),  vi,  361-2,  482-3;  ix, 
141).  Maxwell’s  career  at  this  time  is  outlined  in  K.  Brown,  "The  Making  ot 
a Politique:  the  Counter  Reformation  and  the  Regional  Policies  of  John, 
Eighth  Lord  Maxwell”,  SHR,  66  (1987),  152-67. 

89  W.  Forbes-Leith,  Narratives  of  Scottish  Catholics  (1885),  204-5;  P.J. 
Shearman,  “Father  Alexander  McQuhirrie,  S.J.”,  Innes  Review,  vi  (1955), 
26n. 
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Fife  though  possibly,  in  May  1587  after  Mary’s  death,  he  took  part  in 
a meeting  of  Jesuits  in  Edinburgh.911  When  his  health  was  despaired  of 
unless  the  pressure  on  him  was  lifted,  Hay  summoned  him  to  himself 
in  the  north-east  but  Durie  died  on  20  October  1588,  having  almost 
reached  his  destination,  at  Balbegno  castle  near  Fettercaim  in 
Kincardineshire.  He  was  attended  on  his  death-bed  by  Robert 
Abercrombie.  The  dying  man  spoke  to  the  assembled  family,  causing 
many  of  them  to  be  converted  to  Catholicism.91  Even  allowing  for  a 
certain  hagiographic  element  and  the  exaggeration  in  Jesuit  reports  of 
the  success  of  their  missionary  endeavours,  John  Durie  comes  across 
as  a talented  and  dedicated  man.  The  tributes  paid  to  him  rise  above 
the  conventional:  a simple  and  humble  man,  learned  and  eloquent, 
skilled  in  the  classics  and  above  average  in  philosophy  and  theology. 

In  1587  his  brother  George  Durie  was  at  Verdun  in  northern 
France  and  that  year  was  sent  to  Scotland.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  his 
missionary  work;  in  1593  he  was  again  at  Verdun  and  in  1594  back  in 
Scotland.  At  some  point  before  May  1594  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
Jesuits  but  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Jesuit  general  in  1595. 
Later,  in  1604,  a Scots  Jesuit  reported:  “Father  George  Durie,  brother 
of  Father  John,  still  survives:  he  lives  among  his  relatives  and  friends, 
as  forgetful  as  his  brother  was  a most  observant  member  of  his 
order”.93 

Another  John  Durie,  the  well-known  minister,  was  closely 
associated  with  Dunfermline.  He  was,  according  to  Spottiswood,  bom 
in  Mauchline,  educated  in  Ayr  and  entered  Dunfermline  abbey,  where 
his  “cousin”  (that  is,  kinsman)  was  commendator.  He  signed  as  a 
member  of  the  community  in  1548  and  so  was  bom  not  later  than 


J RPC,  iv,  233;  B UK,  7 1 6;  Border  Papers,  i,  no.  5 1 5. 

;l  Forbes-Leith,  Narratives,  205;  Shearman,  “McQuhirrie”,  26n.  Woods  of 
Fettercaim  and  Balbegynoch  are  recorded  in  the  1550s  and  in  1590  (RMS,  iv, 
nos.  727,  980,  998,  1 140;  v,  no.  1734). 

” Chadwick,  “Edmund  Hay”,  67n.;  Shearman,  “McQuhirrie”,  26n. 

Data  compiled  in  the  Jesuit  archives,  London;  Shearman,  “McQuhirrie”, 
27;  London,  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  MS  931,  item  33;  MS  577,  pp.  83-4 
(information  kindly  communicated  by  the  librarian,  Dr  Richard  Palmer). 
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c.1530.94  In  fact  he  signed  the  same  document  twice,  for  the 
seemingly  different  signatures  were  made  by  the  same  man,  as  is 
shown  by  his  later  signatures  of  monastic  documents  in  1557  and 
1563.95  Spottiswood’s  story  of  his  being  “condemned  to  be  immured, 
that  is,  to  be  shut  up  between  two  walls  until  he  died”  by  the 
commendator  for  heresy,  but  released  through  Arran’s  influence,  lacks 
corroboration  and  is,  to  say  the  least,  improbable.96 

In  July  1563  John  Durie  was  involved  in  a violent  incident  when 
two  men  going  to  their  beds  in  Robert  Pitcairn’s  “chalmer”  in 
Edinburgh’s  High  Street  were  set  upon  and  seriously  injured.  Accused 
of  convoking  the  attackers,  John  Durie,  monk  of  Dunfermline,  was 
repledged  to  the  regality  court  of  Dunfermline  by  the  bailie  David 
Durie.97  The  outcome  of  this  is  not  known  but  his  subsequent  career  is 
so  well-known  that  only  an  outline  need  be  given.  Briefly,  he  was 
exhorter,  then  minister,  in  parishes  near  Edinburgh  from  1567  and 
minister  at  St  Giles  from  1573.  He  was  in  trouble  with  the  council  and 
the  young  king  for  his  outspoken  criticism  of  what  did  not  conform  to 
his  radical  protestantism  and  finally,  after  his  support  of  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven,  he  was  banished  from  Edinburgh  and  was  minister  at 
Montrose  until  his  death  on  1 March  1 600.98  On  his  death-bed  he  left  a 


94  Spottiswood,  History , iii,  82-4,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  63rd 
year  in  1 600  and  to  have  been  only  three  years  in  Dunfermline.  It  is  perhaps 
relevant  that  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline  in  1499  had  a “chawmer”  in  Ayr  {Acts 
of  the  Lords  of  Council  in  Civil  Causes,  ii  (1918),  336). 

95  In  the  1548  document  (NAS,  RH  6/1432B)  one  signature  ends  with  a 
plain  —rye,  the  other  with  an  ornate  -ry  and  no  final  e.  In  1557  (NAS,  Yester 
MSS,  GD  28/678)  the  signature  has  a rather  more  ornate  y followed  by  an  e, 
that  in  1563  (NAS,  RH  6/1932)  has  ornate  -ry  as  in  1548,  but  both  have  an 
ornate  capital  D.  Durie  seemingly  used  two  kinds  of  signature. 

96  Spottiswood,  History,  iii,  83;  edn.  Of  1655,  p.  457.  Possibly  the  Latin 
immurari  (to  be  immured,  imprisoned)  was  taken  to  mean  “being  enclosed 
between  two  walls”,  as  happened  with  narratives  elsewhere.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  for  Durie  being  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and. 


perhaps  significantly,  Knox  recounts  no  such  incident. 

97  Pitcairn,  Criminal  Trials,  i,  146*. 

98  Selections  from  Wodrow’s  Biographical  Collections,  ed.  R.  Lippe  (New 
Spalding  Club,  1890),  124-64:  on  John  Durie.  Spottiswood,  History,  iii,  84 
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message  for  the  imminent  general  assembly,  which  Spottiswood 
portrays  as  acceptance  of  the  ancient  form  of  government  in  the 
Church,  in  other  words,  rule  by  bishops,  which  the  king  was  aiming  to 
restore.  One  can  only  say  this  is  most  unlikely,  especially  as  Andrew 
Melville  (the  uncle  of  Durie’s  son-in-law)  was  to  present  the 

99 

message. 

His  links  with  Dunfermline  were  never  lost  sight  of.  He  signed  as 
a community  member  in  1574  and  three  years  later  John  Durie, 
minister  in  Edinburgh,  was  included  among  the  brethren  who  had 
refused  to  sign  a charter  already  signed  by  the  commendator.100  His 
monastic  portion  agreed  on  in  the  early  1560s,  which  he  continued  to 
receive,  was  converted  in  1577  by  Pitcairn  and  the  community  into  a 
pension  for  life  to  him  and  his  sons,  Josua,  and  the  deed  was 
confirmed  under  the  great  seal.101  Even  though  John  and  Josua  had  to 
take  legal  action  three  times  between  then  and  1590  because  of  non- 
payment, their  right  held  good  and  in  1593  John  made  the  whole 
pension  over  to  Josua.  The  latter  in  1 602  disponed  it  to  another  Durie, 
in  a document  describing  his  late  father  as  one  of  the  conventual 
brethren  of  Dunfermline.102 

John  Durie  married  and  his  three  sons  all  became  ministers.  The 
second  son,  Robert,  is  said  to  have  taught  in  Dunfermline  school, 
though  details  are  lacking.103  His  three  daughters  all  married  ministers, 
and  one  son-in-law,  James  Melvill,  wrote  frankly  and  affectionately  in 
his  diary  about  his  father-in-law.  John  Durie  comes  to  life  as  a man 


gives  the  last  day  of  February  for  his  death  but  clearly  he  died  after  midnight 
of  that  day  (The  Diary  of  Mr  James  Melvill  (Bannatyne  Club,  1 829),  308-9). 

99  Spottiswood,  History,  iii,  83-4;  1655  edn.,  p.  457;  Melvill’ s Diary,  307-9. 

100  NAS,  GD  28/776  (calendared  in  Yester  Writs,  no.  776,  where  for  James 
read  John);  NAS,  CS  7/66,  fo.  399v. 

101  Yester  Writs,  nos.  799,  820;  RSS,  v,  no.  3037;  RMS,  iv,  no.  2959. 

102  Yester  Writs,  nos.  816,  871,  874,  920,  971,  994  (in  several  items  Josua  is 
wrongly  transcribed  as  John;  see  NAS,  GD  28,  same  numbers);  RSS,  viii,  no. 

1 2703;  CSP  Scot.,  xi.  111.  Cf.  Dunf  Reg.,  p.  480. 

103  Scott,  Fasti,  v,  182-3,  423-4,  439.  Discrepancies  in  Robert’s  early  life 
(ibid.,  182)  need  to  be  sorted  out.  Legitimate  birth  in  1555  (the  date  usually 

S given)  was  not  possible  for  a son  of  the  monk  John  Durie,  and  being  the 
legitimate  second  son  - the  eldest,  Josua,  was  bom  c.  1570  - is  not  compatible 
with  receiving  a ministerial  charge  in  1588. 
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“of  small  literature”,  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  hospitable,  devoted  to 
his  ministry  of  preaching  and  to  prayer.104 

The  Durie  family  was  also  involved  in  an  episode  which  was  to 
have  significance  for  Scottish  Catholics  on  the  Continent.  Queen  St 
Margaret  was  honoured  in  the  Scottish  liturgical  calendar  and  her 
body,  buried  in  Dunfermline  abbey  church,  was  venerated  by  pilgrims. 
When  the  abbey  church,  including  the  royal  tombs,  was  cast  doun  in 
1560,  Margaret’s  body  was  somehow  taken  to  safety.  The  story  is 
found  in  later  Jesuit  tradition,  though  with  gaps  and  discrepancies. 
There  are  variants  of  the  story  but  all  involve  Duries  and  Edinburgh 
castle  in  some  way.  The  mainline  story  is  that  Margaret’s  head  was 
taken  to  Edinburgh  castle  and  then,  not  being  considered  secure  there, 
was  taken  to  the  castle  of  the  “baron”  of  Durie.  Other  versions  are  that 
it  was  brought  back  to  Fife  after  the  queen’s  downfall  or  that  it  had 
been  taken  together  with  Queen  Margaret’s  sark  to  the  queen  in 
Edinburgh  when  the  birth  of  her  child  was  due.  As  for  the  Duries’ 
involvement,  this  was  because  the  laird  of  Durie  was  a Dunfermline 
monk  or  because  a monk  called  Durie  preserved  the  relics.  It  all 
amounts  to  a weak  tradition.  Later  writers  differed  as  to  which  Durie 
stronghold  safeguarded  the  head:  Craigluscar,  Durie  itself,  or 
Burntisland  castle.  Its  guardian  could  have  been  Henry  Durie  at 
Craigluscar  or  the  laird  in  Durie,  provided  the  person  involved 
remained  Catholic  or  at  least  wished  to  preserve  a venerable  heirloom 
from  the  past. 

Two  facts,  however,  are  attested.  Margaret’s  head  was  declared 
authentic  by  the  bishop  of  Antwerp  in  1620,  and  relics  of  Margaret 
and  her  husband  Malcolm  were  preserved  in  the  Escorial  in  1628. 
These  last  were  said  to  have  been  received  by  Philip  II,  a great 
collector  of  relics,  at  some  point  between  1571  and  his  death  in  1598, 
and  to  have  come  from  Venice.106  They  have,  however,  no  relevance 


104  Melvill’s  Diary,  26,  60. 

105  M.  Dilworth,  “Jesuits  and  Jacobites:  the  cultus  of  St  Margaret”,  limes 
Review,  47  (1996),  169-80.  Other  references  are  additional. 

106  S.  Cowan,  Life  of  Princess  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland  (1911),  80-4. 
Cf.  J.  Durkan,  “Three  Manuscripts  with  Fife  associations”,  limes  Review,  20 
(1969),  48.  Adam  Kinghorn,  chamberlain  of  Dunfermline,  is  not  the  later 
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for  the  present  account.  The  head,  tradition  recounts,  was  handed  over 
to  Jesuit  priests  in  Scotland  in  1597  and  taken  to  Antwerp  by  the 
Jesuit  John  Robb.  Scots  Jesuits  are  recorded  with  some  frequency  at 
Dunfermline,  not  only  Robert  Abercrombie  in  1580,  1592  and  (it 
would  seem)  c.1600  but  also  William  Crichton  in  1588  and  James 
Gordon  in  1590. 107  Enclosed  in  a silver  and  bejewelled  bust,  the  head 
became  the  object  of  veneration  in  the  Scots  College  at  Douai.  A piece 
was  taken  to  the  Scots  College  in  Rome,  where  devotion  to  Margaret 
was  fostered  and  popes  were  lobbied  to  extend  her  feast  to  the 
calendar  of  the  universal  Church.  The  feast-day  was  finally  settled  as 
10  June,  the  day  of  the  Old  Pretender’s  birth,  through  the  influence  of 
James  VII  exiled  for  his  religion.  The  whole  episode  served  to 
strengthen  the  morale  of  Scottish  Catholics  on  the  Continent, 
particularly  after  the  revolution  of  1688. 

After  Pitcairn’s  death,  Dunfermline  links  with  Duries  and  Pitcairns 
did  not  cease  entirely,  though  mentions  of  Duries  as  bailies  and  of 
Robert  Pitcairn’s  nephew  as  commendator  signify  legal  tidying-up 
rather  than  the  realities  of  power.108  The  situation  at  Dunfermline 
caused  the  Kirk  some  concern.  The  general  assembly  of  1588 
complained  that  the  parish  kirk  was  in  ruins  and  that  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  now  holding  the  abbacy,  had  brought  in  flocks  of  papists, 
including  William  Crichton.  Certainly  Huntly,  a Catholic,  was  given 
Dunfermline  in  1587  and  Crichton  was  a Jesuit,  while  James  Gordon, 
at  Dunfermline  in  1590,  was  Huntly’s  uncle.109 

Dunfermline  was  again  in  Catholic  hands  at  the  end  of  the  century. 
James  Vi’s  wife,  Anne  of  Denmark,  given  the  lordship  of 
Dunfermline,  was  converted  to  Catholicism  by  Robert  Abercrombie 
c.1600.  Henry  Durie’s  wife  Margaret  had  become  her  friend  and 


monk  in  Spain,  for  he  was  dead  on  4 I-eb.  1563  (Dunf.  Reg  nos  550  554 
569,  p.  453;  RSS,  v,  no.  1223). 

Warrender  Papers,  ii,  193;  Forbes-Leith,  Narratives,  263-4;  BUK,  719- 

CSP  Scot.,  x,  362. 

1 08 

Yester  Writs,  no.  873;  Pitfirrane  Writs,  no.  346;  Dunf  Ct.  Bk.,  27; 
Warrender  Papers,  ii,  48,  53,  234. 

BUK,  707,  719;  RMS,  v,  no.  1261;  Scots  Peerage,  iv,  537,  541-4-  CSP 
Scot.,  x,  362. 
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attended  her  at  the  birth  of  her  sons  in  Dunfermline.110  In  1605,  after 
James  and  his  queen  had  moved  to  London,  the  lordship  was  bestowed 
on  the  lord  chancellor,  Alexander  Seton,  and  he  was  created  earl  of 
Dunfermline.  Seton,  although  conforming  to  some  extent  to  Protestant 
practice,  continued  to  receive  the  sacraments  from  Jesuit  priests  and, 
according  to  a contemporary  writer,  he  made  a public  declaration  of 
his  Catholicism  four  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1622. 
Spottiswood,  writing  sympathetically  about  him,  added  that  he  “was 
ever  inclining  to  the  Roman  faith”,  having  been  educated  at  Rome  in 
his  youth.* * 111 

The  story  of  Dunfermline’s  continuing  (though  by  no  means 
consistent)  links  with  Catholicism  ends  there.  It  had  been  marked  by 
dramatic  vicissitudes.  In  the  mid- 1570s  the  old  commendator  was 
ending  his  days  in  confinement;  his  two  sons  were  completing 
theological  studies  in  a Catholic  university,  apparently  with  help  from 
Protestant  kinsmen  and  church  revenues  in  Fife;  Robert  Pitcairn  was  a 
key  figure  in  the  machinery  of  government;  John  Durie  had  succeeded 
Knox  as  minister  of  St  Giles  and  was  a leading  figure  in  the  Kirk.  In 
the  mid- 1580s  Pitcairn  was  ending  his  days  in  disgrace,  the  minister 
was  banished  from  Edinburgh,  the  Jesuit  John  Durie  was  conducting  a 
successful  ministry  as  a priest  in  Dumfries.  All  three  were  out  of 
favour  with  central  government  and  the  Jesuit,  for  geographical 
reasons,  was  the  least  vulnerable.  One  significant  feature  is  clearly 
seen:  as  at  other  monasteries  where  there  was  no  single  local  magnate 
exercising  control  over  the  neighbourhood,  the  abbacy  and  the  bailiary 
became  the  perquisites  of  local  lairds,  and  in  the  end  these  were  not 
influential  enough  to  retain  the  secular  lordships  and  heritable 
jurisdictions. 


110  Dunf.  Ct.Bk.,  26-7;  Forbes-Leith,  Narratives , 263-7,  272-3;  Webster, 

Carnock,  337. 

111  MRHS,  59;  Forbes-Leith,  Narratives,  278-9,  281-2,  363;  Spottiswood, 
History,  iii,  263. 
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APPENDIX 

The  two  letters  are  held  in  the  National  Archives  of  Scotland,  in  the 
deposit  GD  1/229.  They  were  presented  in  1949  by  Hugh  S.  McMillan 
Esq.,  Craigluscar,  Dunfermline.  I thank  the  NAS  staff  for  their  prompt 
and  helpful  service  in  making  them  available. 

The  nature  of  the  handwriting  and  the  state  of  the  documents, 
combined  with  the  inconsistent  orthography,  make  it  difficult  to 
transcribe  each  word  in  its  particular  spelling.  There  is  also  some 
inconsistency  in  the  Scots  and  English  forms,  e.g.  fra/from, 
maist/most.  Division  into  paragraphs  is  editorial. 

I.  George  and  John  Durie  to  Henry  Durie.  GD  1/229/2 

Brother  eftir  our  maist  hartly  commendation.  As  we  dowte  nocht  bot 
ze  thynk  strainge  that  we  haif  nocht  wretin  to  zow  this  lang  tyme:  evin 
swa  we  are  assurit  that  gyf  ze  knew  the  occupations  that  we  haif  haid 
sen  syne  ze  sowld  haif  ws  excusit  and  tak  in  guid  pairt  owr  lang 
sylence  towards  zow  according  to  zowr  accustomit  and  brothirlie  luife 
and  kyndnes. 

Schone  eftir  zowr  man  Marck  Stewart  depairtit  from  ws  we  passit 
owt  of  lovan  to  exerce  the  practicke  of  that  theologie  quhylk  be  goddis 
grace  we  haif  leimit  thir  zeiris  by  past.  M.  George  presently  remanis 
in  ane  college  in  the  universitie  of  Duay  quhair  he  exercis  hym  in  sik 
guid  occupationis  as  god  gyfis  hym  the  grace.  M.  Jhone  is  in  ane  uthir 
place  twa  myle  fra  M.  George  quhair  also  he  sittis  nocht  idill  thankis 
be  to  god.  We  daylie  abyd  sum  help  of  zow  and  uthir  freindis  owt  of 
Scotland  be  the  quhylk  we  may  heir  pas  licentiatis  in  theologie  the 
quhylk  we  pray  zow  caus  to  be  send  ws  schortly  and  send  us  wourd 
quhow  ze  and  all  freindis  ar  in  helth  and  prosperitie. 

As  we  haif  wretin  to  Jhone  Davidson,  the  place  quhair  we  doo 
presently  remain  is  nocht  so  far  from  the  town  of  Bruge  as  Lovan  is 
from  Bruge.  It  sail  pleis  zow  alswa  to  caus  freindis  tak  in  guid  pairt 
that  we  wreit  nocht  now  so  oft  to  thame  as  we  did  quhan  we  war  in 
lovan  be  reason  that  we  are  zit  heir  bot  straingers  and  hes  mekill  adoo 
and  few  freindis.  Adverteis  ws  in  zowr  nixt  lettirris  quhat  ze  desyre  ws 
to  doo  for  zow  in  thir  pairtis  and  ze  sail  knaw  owr  diligence  and  guid 
wyl  towart  zow.  We  wyl  wreit  no  thyng  towart  zowr  lettiris  and  Mr 
Jhones  effairis  quhyll  we  resaif  zowr  letteris.  Nocht  ells  bot  commend 
ws  to  all  freindis  as  ze  thynk  expedient.  And  so  we  commend  zow  and 
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all  freindis  to  the  protection  of  god.  Off  Duay  this  first  of  december. 
Be  zowr  brether  at  powar  and  command. 

George  Dury  Jhone  Durye 

On  verso : To  thair  darrest  and  ueilbelovit  Brother  Henry  Durye 
remanand  in  Dumfennlyng  In  Scotland 

II.  George  and  John  Durie  to  their  father,  George  Durie. 

GD  1/229/3 

Though  there  is  no  address,  the  letter  being  no  doubt  enclosed  in  some 
kind  of  envelope,  comparison  with  the  letter  sent  to  George  Durie  four 
years  before  (see  n.  82)  makes  it  clear  who  the  addressee  “My  Lord” 
was.  The  word  “Lordship”  is  expanded  from  L enclosed  in  two 
upright  lines  in  the  original. 

My  Lord  eftir  owr  maist  humble  commendation  of  service  and 
prayaris.  We  knaw  that  zowr  Lordship  mervellis  grytumlie  that  we 
haif  nocht  wretin  to  zowr  Lordship  this  lang  tyme,  bot  we  dowte  nocht 
that  gyf  zowr  Lordship  knew  the  occupations  and  impediments  quhylk 
we  haif  haid  sen  Marck  Stewart  depairtit  fra  ws  zowr  Lordship  sowld 
easely  excuss  ws.  God  forbyd  (my  Lord)  that  evir  we  gyf  zowr 
Lordship  occasion  to  plainzie  of  owr  ingratitude  as  uthirris  dois  gyf. 
Suythlie  we  had  rather  that  god  tuik  ws  owt  of  this  warld  or  we  war 
sik  folkis  to  zowr  Lordship,  of  quhome  we  acknauledge  ws  undir  god 
to  haif  all  that  we  haif.  The  caus  of  owr  lang  sylence  is  this:  Schone 
eftir  that  Marck  Stewart  depairtit  from  ws  we  baith  passit  owt  of 
Lovan  to  ane  uthir  universitie  callit  Duay  quhair  we  doo  remain 
presently,  at  the  laist  the  ane  of  ws. 

The  causis  quhy  we  left  lovan  be  thir:  The  first  is  that  duay  is 
narrar  Scotland  and  Bruge  quhair  owr  Scottis  schyppis  dois  arrvye 
than  lovan  is;  secondlie  we  may  (mair  deleted)  easelie  recovir  in  duay 
owr  frainche  tunge  (quhylk  in  lovan  we  had  almost  forzett)  becaus  it  is 
thair  the  common  langage.  Thridlie  we  was  putt  at  gryt  expencis  be 
reason  that  the  Scottis  men  that  cam  out  of  Scotland  to  Lovan  cam  all 
to  ws  borrowing  from  ws  money,  the  quhylk  we  cowld  nocht  langar 
bair  fiirth,  being  so  (hard  deleted ?)  servit  as  zowr  Lordship  knawis. 
Fynally  becaus  we  may  als  weill  and  sumpairt  bettir  end  owt  owr 
studies  and  pas  licentiat  in  Duay  nor  in  Lovan. 
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The  eldest  of  ws  remanis  in  ane  colledge  of  duay  callit  in  latin 
collegium  Aquicinitense,  in  frainche  le  college  d’Ancion,  quhair  he 
purposis  wyth  goddis  grace  schortlie  to  exerce  hym  self  in  preichyng, 
disputyng  and  uthir  sick  exercitions  in  theologie,  quhyl  god  send  hym 
moyen  to  pas  licentiat  and  obtein  sum  honest  condition.  The  college 
quhair  he  ramanis  is  ane  of  the  (maist  deleted)  best  in  all  this  cuntrey 
swa  that  thair  is  in  it  thrie  hundreth  students  buirdit.  Thay  ar  countit 
sax  hundreth  that  heiris  dayly  lessons  in  it.  The  Jesuites  duellis  in  it 
and  teachis. 

The  zounger  of  ws  (becaus  we  had  nocht  sufficient  money  to 
buirde  ws  baith  in  the  college)  is  passit  to  ane  place  two  schort  myle 
fra  the  college  quhair  he  also  exercis  hym  in  preachyng  and  teaching 
quhyl  god  send  hym  support  to  obtein  his  licence  in  theologie.  We 
daylie  abyde  sum  help  of  zowr  Lordship  for  our  licentiat  act  for  as 
zowr  Lordship  knawis  we  haif  in  this  cuntrey  nothir  gryt  rentis  nor 
mony  freindis.  Thairfor  we  maist  affectuouslie  beseik  zowr  Lordship 
to  send  ws  sik  helpe  haistelie  as  may  be  gottin  that  we  may  baith  pas 
licentiatis  in  this  universitie,  for  than  we  may  the  bettir  provyde  owr 
selfis. 

M.  Nynian  Wynzett  is  passit  licentiat  heir  schort  quhyle  syne  and 
now  is  passit  to  rome  wyth  the  byschop  of  Ross.  Quhat  zowr  Lordship 
desiris  ws  to  doo  in  thir  pairtis  we  wald  knaw  be  Jhone  Davidsonis 
lettirris.  For  owr  awin  deutie  we  sail  assure  zowr  Lordship  that  we 
forzett  nocht  zowr  Lordship  in  owr  prayaris  to  god  for  zowr  Lordships 
ueilfaire,  off  the  quhylk  wald  god  freindis  (wald  deleted)  be  lettiris 
adverteis  ws  offer.  Nocht  ellis  bot  the  eternal  god  preserve  zowr 
Lordship  baith  in  saul  and  body.  Off  Duay  this  first  of  December.  Be 
zowr  Lordships  most  humble  servants  and  daylie  oratouris. 

George  and  Jhone  Duryis 
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